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New Developments in Personnel Work * 


By Dr. W. W. Cuarters, Schoot of Education, 
University of Chicago 


: ip MAY be interesting to trace the trends of personnel work which I have 


observed in the now nearly seven years since I first came into direct con- 
tact with problems of personnel in business and industry. A rather striking 
evolution has taken place within even this short period. In 1919 when I came 
into the field, the phase of personnel work that was receiving greatest atten- 
tion was personal service to employees, or as we sometimes call it, welfare 
work, At that time labor was scarce and the labor market was unstable. 
Consequently, employers were necessarily concerned about the happiness and 
satisfaction of their workers. At just about the same time the problem of 
selection began to forge to the front. It had been studied for a few years pre- 
viously in a few centers, but it was popularized by the work of Scott and 
others in the army tests. We had a feeling at that time that we were on the 
eve of discovering a quick method for selecting employees. We hoped that 
tests would provide a means for removing the uncertainty in the selective 





lick & 


Yoherty 


process. In fact, some enthusiasts were looking forward to the time when 
the work of the employment office would be almost entirely clerical. The tests 
would do the selecting. Time has shown us, however, that the intelligence 
test does not completely solve the problem of selection. We know that so far as 
salesmanship in wholesale organizations is concerned, there is no correlation 
between intelligence and success in salesmanship. The work done by Mr. 
Kenagy and other men at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, demonstrates 


N. Yjquite clearly that if you divide such salesmen into good salesmen and salesmen 


—— 


N. y, *Presented at the January, 1926 meeting of the Industrial Relations Association of Chicago. 
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not so good, and also divide them into classes of bright and not so bright as 
shown by intelligence tests, you find just as many bright salesmen who are 
not so good as you find bright people who are good salesmen. There are 
other factors that enter into salesmanship besides intelligence. 

While it is true that many factors which we cannot yet measure are of 
importance, it is likewise true that measurable factors are important; and 50 
during these six or seven years mental testing has come to be a definite part of 
the routine of many employment offices. The facts revealed by such tests are 
used by employment officers as factors in selecting applicants for a position, 
The tendency is to use tests more and more, but to use them sensibly without 
any desire to exaggerate their importance. 

A third movement which has emerged during this period is the movement 
toward training. In 1919-21 selection held the center of the field, but at 
about that time training began to be discussed. Now, training is, of course, 
as old as the world. In the industries and in business it has always been neces- 
sary, but such training was usually haphazard and unconscious. The people 
who trained the workmen were members of the craft, and many of them had 
the definite feeling that training was not very useful. 


Application of Job Analysis 


While training has been a permanent function of society and of business, 
it has not been strongly reflected in the literature of the personnel department 
until within the last few years. A new turn that has been given to the prob- 
lem of training is the application of the job-analysis idea to its technique and 
materials of instruction. At the present time, therefore, we find a great deal 
of attention being paid to job analysis in the construction of courses of study. 
For instance, to choose one example among many, we find in the literature of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education the report of a piece of work 
done by Allen which shows with exactness what machinists need to know in 
carrying on this occupation. Following the job-analysis method, Allen listed 
all the jobs that the machinist does and described how they were performed. 
Then from this description he derived with definiteness the mathematics, the 
English, the science, and the art that are necessary for the machinist to per- 
form intelligently the operations of his craft. 

This kind of study is a permanent contribution to the construction of m- 
terial for all types of training. Job analysis has become a routine part o 
training programs. 

Thus, we see that within this period of seven years we have had contr 
butions from three distinct lines of effort. Service to employees was &: 
plored and retained ; the objective selection of applicants is a permanent patt 
of personnel routine ; and job analysis as a method of preparing training m* 
terial has become an essential part of modern technique. 
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The next development, as I see it, is the exploration of training on the 
job. Most of the literature—and literature reflects the thinking of the pro- 
gressive members of a craft—deals with class training. This may be carried 
on in connection with the schools or the craft ; it may be cultural or vocational ; 
but attention has been paid chiefly to such material as can be presented through 
the methods of class instruction. 


Training on the Job 


It has, however, lately been recognized that only twenty-five per cent of 
the training that is given in an organization can be given in class. The other 
seventy-five per cent, if it is given at all, must be training on the job. The 
reasons for this are two or three. In the first place, the executive in charge 
of a department is backed by authority. He possesses the high, low, and 
middle justice. He holds the immediate future of his subordinates in his 
hands; so when he says, “This is the way to do a thing,” the employees listen 
to him much more closely than they would to representatives of the training 
department. 

In the second place, in the department one has at hand all the materials 
and all the elements of the situation which are necessary for training. The 
tools, the materials, and everything else with which the employee works are 
available, so that he can be shown exactly what to do. 


Example in the Art of Living 


In the third place, all arts are learned primarily on the job. Take, for 
instance, the art of living. When the mother and her little son go to church 
on Sunday, they may hear the minister talk about honesty; but such a talk 


mother who is on the job from day to day and discusses with him the proper 
actions to perform in this situation and that situation. The minister con- 


helps the mother and the boy to get the general idea; but the mother is abso- 


training. 


If training on the job is accepted as an essential part of training, the 


fxecutive must do departmental training. This has led to a strong emphasis 


-} date future. 
In carrying this tendency through to its final development, we shall un- 
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doubtedly begin to work seriously upon the whole problem of training execy. 
tives. That is to say, we shall be interested not only in training executives to 
train, but in training them to perform all the functions of executives. 


Scarcity of Good Executive Material 


The cry is coming out from the rooms of the boards of directors that 
good executive material is extremely scarce. For the most part, the major 
executives have done no more than complain and expostulate. They are “in. 
fants crying in the night, and with no language but a cry.” Fortunately, the 
day is now dawning in which training departments will vigorously attack the 
problem of training an adequate supply of executive material. Personally, | 
feel that there is no deficiency in the supply of raw material for executives, 
The fault lies in the failure to train this raw material; and it becomes the 
major responsibility of training departments to see that it is done. This task 
is not at all an impossible one. I would be willing to guarantee that in a large 
organization I could in five years so select and train young men and women 
for executive positions that the company could fill ninety per cent of its posi- 
tions from within its own ranks with executives potentially as good as those 
now in office. This is not an idle boast founded upon an opinion, but isa 
considered statement based upon the experience of a number of trainers who 
have been working seriously upon this problem. 


Strengthened and Simplified Personnel Program 


In conclusion, let me summarize. Since 1919 the trend in personnel work 
has involved the development of service to employees, objective methods of 
selection, and job analysis as a basis for constructing instructional material; 
and the techniques now in the process of being explored are training execu- 
tives how to train because of the importance of training on the job, and also 
training executives in all the functions they have to perform. The former 
tendency was to deal only with the rank and file. The latest tendencies lead 
to the emphasizing of the training of executives. In thus concentrating upon 
the executives, the personnel program will be both strengthened and simpli- 
fied. In general, it is easier to train three hundred executives than three thou- 
sand employees. Not only is it easier to train them, but when the training has 
been accomplished, morale is improved and production is increased. If all 
executives knew how to handle and train men, the training department would 
be unnecessary. 


Thus, we see that the training department becomes not merely a school 
for the training of the rank and file, but a normal school for the training of 
trainers. When these two objectives have been realized, personal relations in 
industry and commerce will be immeasurably improved. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


A Management Program for Today 


The recommendations of 17 large cor- 
porations are given. The six chief points 
of the program are: 1. Control your in- 
ventories closely. 2. Increase your efforts 
to cut production costs. 3. Increase the 
effectiveness of your sales organization. 
4. Keep close watch of general business 
conditions. 5. Push simplification. 6. Bud- 
get your sales, production, and finances. 
Factory, May, 1926, p. 827 :8. 


The Relations of the Chief Executive to 
His Principal Associate Executives 
The primary function of the chief execu- 
tive, in his relations to his associates, is 
to inspire, inform and lead, and to co-ordi- 
nate specialized, related efforts to accomp- 
lish a defined common purpose, at the same 
time leaving responsibility and authority 
to each staff executive. Detailed aspects 
of relationship are taken up. By H. S. 
Person. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 

April, 1926, p. 48:5. 


Investigate Losers, Says Owen Young 


At the annual dinner of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Owen D. 
Young suggested that the government 
should investigate those corporations which 
are not profitable, instead of those which 
show profits. He stated that profits are 
the motive power of our economic system, 
and why apologize for it? Why should a 
concern which does not render service 


_—_.. 


*A copy of any article abstracted may be 
obtained by sending to the office of the Asso- 
clation 25 cents per page which represents the 
cost of photostating. 
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enough to make profits be permitted to use 
our labor or our capital ? 

Industry in this country is making pro- 
gress toward the objective which should 
be sought, that is, in the direction not only 
of a living wage, but of a cultural wage. 
The New York Times, May 21, 1926. 


Meeting an Era of Competition 


The competitive situation of the next 
decade will have to be met not only by 
good production management, but also by 
good financial management, good office 
management, and good sales management. 
There will be greatly increased attention to 
the reduction of selling costs, and the in- 
crease in effectiveness in the selling machin- 
ery. Wastes in distribution will be attacked 
as wastes in production have been attacked 
in the last decade or two. Budgeting is 
probably one of the most important factors 
in business planning which will make for all 
round ability to meet the competitive situ- 
ation. Equally important is adequate at- 
tention to the problem of the human factor 
in commerce and industry without which 
plans alone will fail of effective materiali- 
zation. By Frank L. Sweetser. Address 
given at the A. M. A. Newark Conference, 
Monday, April 5th, 1926. 


Who Owns America? 


We are all hopelessly job holders. The 
corporations now are nearly if not quite 
the universal employers and men are their 
hired hands. Mass production is the new 
cult among us. The number of factories 
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is actually decreasing and consolidations 
are forming the surviving large units into 
great producing groups and the ownership 
of all is coming more and more into the 
hands of large corporations. The last 
stand of the small proprietor is, of course, 
in the neighborhood stores, but the chain 
has broken into that field. Edward A. 
Filene says the department store will have 
to turn to the chain idea to hold its place. 
Personal proprietorship is passing rapidly 
and with it the social order under which 
many of those now living were raised. 


Yet, while the corporations have been 
busily taking over business the people 
have been taking over the corporations. 
Millions of persons, managers and journey- 
men and “black coat” proletarians are 
buying up the stocks because there is noth- 
ing else for them to do with their money. 
The financiers are selling them stocks 
because there is no place else to go for 
money. This means the passing of pri- 
vate property, at least property devoted to 
industry and trade, out of the hands of 
individuals and into the hands of imper- 
sonal ownership. The ownership of the 
tools of production has shifted first to the 
individual proprietor and later to the cor- 
poration, but now the corporation has 
fallen into the possession of the workers. 
This amounts tg a social recapture of the 
tools of production. Looking at it in an- 
other aspect, it means the decay of capi- 
talism, meaning the system which favors 
the concentration of capital in the hands 
of a few. 

But, with the decentralization has come 
an astonishing centralization of industrial 
management. What we are having is a 
centralization of management and a de- 
centralization of ownership. 


Banking control is becoming less and 
less important. Now in an increasing de- 
gree the banker is being called in as an 
expert in raising money rather than as 
a master. If the process keeps on, we 
shall have management in supreme control 
and management with no great property 
stake in the enterprise and an interest as 


different from that of the owners as was 
the interest of the old-time municipal 
officials from that of the citizens, 


With the bankers passing from imme. 
diate control, ownership often remains yp. 
represented except insofar as the conscience 
and high character of the director may 
afford it protection. 


With management wholly unrestraine 
and irresponsible, what will be the resut? 
Some would be shocked at the very sug. 
gestion of a business man being dishonest 
or incompetent like a mere city alderman, 
but there will be enough of the less scrup. 
ulous managers so that we will undoutt- 
edly have cases of exorbitant salaries, 
padded pay-rolls, nepotism, waste, pur- 
chasing graft and neglect. Here and there 
this will be reflected in dividends, in 
shrinking surplus and declining stock val- 
ues. As a consequence, there will arise 
more politics in corporations and as the 
management becomes more completely di- 
vorced from ownership, no doubt political 
elements in management will learn to ex. 
press themselves more freely. 


We have a genius for organization in 
this country—indeed a mania. The ex- 
ploited and unprotected stockholders will 
be discovered quickly enough by someone 
with the crusading spirit and, after some 
stumbling and blundering it will find a 
way to express itself. We already have 
a Railway Security Owner’ Association 
and there have been some attempts at 
stockholders’ guilds. Perhaps there will be 
a development of an industrial electorate 
grouped according to industries compara 
ble with a political electorate grouped 
geographically. Perhaps there may de 
velop “stockholders’ unions.” Perhaps the 
investment trust will develop as the stock- 
holders’ medium of expression and if s0 
probably a quasi-public character may bh 
conferred on them and their officials with 
an elaborately guarded electoral system for 
ensuring democratic representation in their 
counsels. More likely, some new form of 
organization, capable of assuming the func 
tions of the collective ownership, partak 
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ing inevitably of some of the character- 
istics of a political organization. 

Whatever the future, the commercial 
state we are forming will be a state in 
which we are producing a socialization of 
industry without socialism and an organi- 
zation of society under private ownership 
without capitalism. By John T. Flynn. 
Harper’s. May, 1926, p. 752:10. 


Factors in The Business Outlook 


There are four reasons why we may ex- 
pect an era of competition ranging over 
a period of years. 

1. It has been shown that after practi- 
cally every war there has been a period 
of declining prices ; 
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2. Is the fact of increasing European 
competition ; 

3. Is the fact that the war built up ex- 
cess productive capacity in many lines; 

4. Is the improvement in manufacturing 
and selling technique which makes it pos- 
sible for companies to reduce their prices 
and increase their competitive powers. 

The way out of this competitive situa- 
tion is the application of the best manage- 
ment methods that have been devised by 
companies and the application and, if nec- 
essary, the modification to fit each com- 
pany’s practice. Address given by Justin 
H. Moore, at the A.M.A. Newark Con- 
ference, Monday, April 5, 1926. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Sound Investment Rules 


The first fundamental is to have clearly 
in mind the real purpose of capital. It is 
a commodity which is either rented at a 
fixed per centum per annum or used in a 
partnership on the expectation it will pro- 
duce a profitable return either in dividends 
or speculative gain. The owner of capital 
should also decide whether he is an in- 
vestor or speculator. The principle of 
diversification is merely to apply the sound 
spreading-the-risk practices of banks and 
insurance companies. Study the capital 
structure of a security. Watch earnings 
carefully, not only of individual stocks, 
but of the industry they represent. Ob- 
serve the ratio of earnings to market price. 
Avoid over-priced securities which seem 
attractive because of excessive market ac- 
tivities. Book value of a stock should be 
supplemented by a knowledge of earning 
power, current and prospective. If buying 
on credit don’t borrow more than 50 per 
cent of the purchase price. Do not be 
traded out of sound securities by a tempo- 
rary flurry. Be content with a good profit. 
Do not expect something for nothing. By 
Louis Guenther. Financial World, April 
17, 1926, p. 493 :3. 


What Do You Earn On Your Sales? 
A plea is made for uniform financial 
statements from which industry can set up 
standards on merchandising, production and 


financial management. There are three 


standards of prime importance: 1. The 
ratio of operating profits to total capital 
used. 2. The ratio of operating profits to 


net sales. 3. The relation of gross earn- 
ings to the volume of business. A brief 
explanation follows of how these ratios 
may be arrived at and of their significance 
and meaning in judging the operating side 
of a business. By Albert E. Haase. 
Printers’ Ink, May 20, 1926, p. 3:5. 


Budgeting Experience of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has made sub- 
stantial progress especially in financial bud- 
geting. They have taken into considera- 
tion sales estimates and the lag in collec- 
tions. In general, the actual figures have 
been less than 5 per cent off the estimates. 
By Ralph H. Allen. Address given at the 
A. M. A. Newark Conference, Monday, 
April 5th, 1926. 
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Operating and Balance Sheet Ratios 

A significant index to the condition of a 
business is afforded by the use of ratios 
developed from balance sheet and operating 
statement figures. The true measure of 
profits is not the amount of profits realized, 
but the ratio of those profits to net sales. 
Three important ratios are: turnover ratios, 
operating ratios and balance sheet ratios. 
The ratio of earnings retained in business 
to total earnings over a period of years 
is the greatest index of the general finan- 
cial policy of an enterprise, as indicating a 
dissipating or conservative management 
and the sincerity with which it seeks to 
maintain a competitive position in the in- 
dustry in the effort to insure a stable and 
relatively permanent existence. By Arthur 
Andersen. Manufacturing Industries, May, 
1926, p. 351:4. 


Major Results of Budgetary Control 


Armour and Company has annual sales 
of approximately $900,000,000 ; the produc- 
tion and marketing operations that this sum 
represents are under budgetary control. 
These budgets have been instrumental in 
setting a goal; have helped to co-ordinate 
all activities; have forestalled losses ; make 
for consultation and agreement before ac- 
tion; are an instrument to reduce costs and 
expenses, as a 5 per cent reduction in unit 
costs in one year; and teach consideration 
of factors that affect prosperity. By W. S. 
Clithero. Manufacturing Industries, May, 
1926, p. 343:4. 


The Methods Employed in Rochester 
Industries of Collection and Distri- 
bution of Manufacturing Burden 
Facts and charts are presented which are 
an exact extract taken from questionnaires 
sent to about sixty representative indus- 
tries in Rochester, manufacturing every- 
thing from digestible soup canned by one 
of the large canning factories to indigest- 
ible nuts manufactured by one of the large 
machine manufacturers. Data is given 
concerning wage plans and cost methods, 
as it was necessary to determine whether 
or not they were controlling factors ig the 
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method of burden distribution employed, 
By I. W. Briggs and Z. L. Augustine, 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, May 15, 1926, 1p 
pages. 


Costs and Depreciation 

Some of the aspects of the depreciation 
problem in its relation to accounting and 
management are discussed. The best 
methods of determining its amount, of 
distributing it over product, and of finane. 
ing replacements of depreciated properties 
a_ here treated in a new way. By Carl G, 
Jensen. N. A.C. A. Bulletin, May 1, 1926, 
9 pages. 


Proper Utility Return 

Recognition of the benefits of the high- 
est rate of wages compatible with success- 
fully conducting an enterprise, should be 
extended to recognition of the benefits to 
the public of a high rate of return upon the 
savings of the thrifty, which are now being 
so largely invested in utilities. Every 
reduction in the rate of return upon the 
newer public service properties below 8 
per cent per annum will tend to drive 
capital from investment therein. Briefly, 
a proper rate of return is simply one which 
will attract capital, and new money is most 
essential to the utilities if they discharge 
their duties properly to the public. By 
Louis Guenther. Financial World, May 
15, 1926, p. 621:3. 


A Threefold Supremacy 

Some of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany are described, and reference is made 
to some of these more commonplace tests 
of value as: 1. The company has plowed 
a large proportion of its earnings year 
after year back into its property. 2. It 
makes heavy charges against earnings for 
contingency reserves. 3. Plants and manu- 
facturing equipment are carried at patently 
low valuations, resulting from liberal de- 
preciation charges. 4. Capitalization is ex- 
ceptionally well-balanced with no bonds. 
5. The company has never reduced a regu- 
lar dividend. By Laurence Beech. The 
Financial World, May 15, 1926, p. 624:3. 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Vacation Substitutes 

Not something to take instead of a vaca- 
tion, but how to capitalize the employment 
of students temporarily at large from high 
schools and colleges by considering them 
for permanent positions. The experience 
of The American Central Life Insurance 
Company over a period of years is given 
together with the practice of the personnel 
department in recording the histories of 
such workers. By Harold C. Pennicke. 
The Office Manager, May, 1926, p. 149:3. 


Suggested Tests for Senior Account 
Clerk 

The duties and qualifications of a senior 
account clerk are elaborated and a complete 
set of tests is given. These tests have not 
been standardized in the technical sense of 
the word, but have been used in selecting 
applicants for senior account clerk work 
either in the public service or in industry, 
and are believed to represent the best civil 
service, industrial and psychological prac- 
tice. Public Personnel Studies, May, 1926, 
p. 166:10. 


Methods of Personnel Research Work 
A reply to Eugene J. Benge’s article 
called “Your Employees: Blonds or Bru- 
nettes?” This apostle of character analy- 
sis offers in support of her theories the 
following guides in research: 1. Don’t take 


Administration: 


Supervision and Control of Office 
Operations 

An effective office will have eliminated 
unessential reports, reduced the necessary 
reports to their simplest elements and will 
80 function that adjustments in work and 
personnel result in a thoroughly competent 
and economical clerical output. Smooth- 
ness of operation may be left to: 1. Heads 


an isolated statement of some other inves- 
tigator out of its context and try to prove 
that it is not true. 2. Don’t try to draw 
conclusions from observations of a dozen— 
or even a hundred—individuals. 3. In mak- 
ing investigations, be sure you have all 
your terms clearly and sharply defined. 4. 
Do not rely upon the opinions or judg- 
ment of others, no matter how “intelligent” 
they may be, in rating individuals. 5. Do 
not rush into print with your conclusions 
from one or two brief investigations. By 
Katherine M. H. Blackford, M. D. The 
Office Manager, May, 1926, p. 165:2. 


The Selection of Young Engineers for 
the Technical Staff 

Some of the qualities an engineer must 
possess are originality and foresight, men- 
tal alertness, an analytical mind and one 
free from prejudice. In addition to all this 
he must have broad training and a thorough 
groundwork in engineering and scientific 
principles. 

Organizations employing young engineers 
can simplify their problem by working in 
close collaboration with educational insti- 
tutions of the highest type. It is not the 
name and size of the school that counts, 
however, but the standards of scholastic 
and professional attainment required of its 
students. By Edwin Schlesinger. IJndus- 
trial Management, May, 1926, p. 295:3. 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


of departments, 2. A committee of execu- 
tive officers, 3. A Systems Manager. The 
practice of various companies is given in 
the results of an investigation by the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. Quarterly Bulle- 
tin N. A. O. M., May, 1926, p. 8:3. 

“33 

Collecting Money from Customers 


Debtors are classified as prompt payers, 
discoun* grabbers, “good but slow,” the un- 
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fortunate but sincere, and the dishonest. 
The collector today must not only extract 
the money, but remove it painlessly. Obvi- 
ously each of the four latter groups re- 
quires a treatment nicely varied in subtlety. 
The “good but slow” group is the most 
difficult class, because they are frequently 


temperamental and resent strong arm 
methods. In such cases a graded series of 
form letters is found effective, the last 
one of which is a form letter from a legal 


Training and Education: 


Bell Telephone Training 

Approximately 9,300 employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company, of Pennsylvania, in 
1925, attended one of the various schools 
maintained by that organization. There 
are 22,000 people on the company’s pay 
roll. 

Each department conducts its own school, 
and during 1925 training for telephone 
operators was given to 5,800 young women 
by the traffic department. This includes 
courses in voice modulation, pronunciation, 
and actual operating. 

Practice switchboards are exactly like 
those in regular use, and supervisors place 
calls which are completed by the student 
operators under the same conditions found 
in central offices. This training continues 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Insurance Plan for Workers 

The Emerson Hotel of Baltimore (Md.) 
has adopted a group insurance program 
offering employees of the company gener- 
ous protection on a co-operative basis. 
More than 200 workers are participating in 
the plan for a total life insurance cover- 
age of approximately $220,000, while each 
of these is also protected under a health 
and non-occupational accident policy pro- 
viding liberal weekly benefits in case of 
sickness from any cause or injuries occur- 
ring while away from work. 
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collector. The “unfortunates” should be 
considered individually. The dishonest Ones 
should be apprehended for the benefit of 
business in general. A close co-ordination 
between the collection and accounting ¢. 
partments is essential in order to stop col. 
lection efforts when a payment is made 
Sample individual collection letters as 
well as graded series of letters are easily 
available to anyone interested in securing 
them. By J. H. MacDonald. The Office 
Manager, May, 1926, p. 167 :3. 


Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


for three weeks and candidates must reach 
certain standards of efficiency before enter- 
ing a central office. 

After passing the several tests these 
junior operators begin work under close 
observation of the central office super- 
visor. They are then placed between two 
experienced operators who watch closely 
and give assistance. Last year 850 experi- 
enced operators returned to the school to 
take further training for special work. 

Progressive training for men in the plant 
department enrolled 2,400 employees last 
year. They are taught testing, repair work, 
wiring and splicing. The commercial 
schools in 1925 trained 300 employees in the 
business relations between company and its 
subscribers. Trained Men, May-June, 1926. 


Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions, 


Its co-operative or contributory charac- 
ter enables an employee of the hotel to 
secure the insurance at moderate cost, as 
the hotel itself bears a large proportion of 
the expense involved in the payment of 
premiums. 

Each contributing worker receives $1,00 
life insurance and health and non-occupa- 
tional accident protection carrying a weekly 
benefit of $10 for a maximum of thirteen 
consecutive weeks. Cafeteria Management, 
May, 1926. 
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Records: 


The Importance of Calendar Reform to 
the Business World 


“Time is the essence of all business rec- 
ords,” says Mr. Eastman. It is important, 
therefore, that units of time be invariable. 
More than 130 proposals were submitted 
to the Committee of Inquiry, appointed by 
the League of Nations to study this prob- 
lem, but the Cotsworth Calendar is the one 
outstanding proposal that meets the needs 
of business. Some firms have already 
adopted this calendar, in spite of the in- 
convenience of having two. This plan 
divides the year into 13 months of 28 days 
each, giving the same number of working 
days except for holidays to each; each 
week day would always occur on one of 
the four fixed dates of the month; quarter- 
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Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


years and half-years would always be the 
same length; the month would always end 
on Saturday; a holiday would always oc- 
cur on the same week-day; the date of 
Easter could be fixed; yearly calendars 
would not be necessary, one fixed monthly 
calendar would be sufficient. By George 
Eastman. WNation’s Business, May, 1926, 
p. 42:2. 
Time Records 

A large corporation secures a time record 
of its employees of executive grade by 
equipping each desk with a holder and pad 
in order that the executive may record his 
own time in and out. Messenger boys 
collect these sheets every day, and insert 


fresh pads whenever necessary. By Henry 
J. Morton. System, April, 1926. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: 
migration 


The New Era for American Workers 
Excerpts from Secretary Davis’ remarks 
on restricted immigration and its effects on 
our industrial civilization. He makes a 
strong plea for the prevention of immi- 
grants entering the United States through 
bootleg channels, and advocates testing 
abroad for physical and mental health. By 
Hon. James J. Davis. Industrial Manage- 
ment, April, 1926, p. 218:3. 


The Spread of Machine Civilization 
in Europe 

The race to become industrially inde- 
pendent by countries whose political free- 
dom is recent is going hand in hand with 
the demand for agricultural machinery. 
The Continental European peasant’s income 
has increased since the war and the growth 
of farm holdings is very obvious. The pace 
set by the war is reflected in the present 
day speed and efficiency especially in 


Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, Im- 


Northern France. Europe is slowly adopt- 
ing the “bathroom civilization” which form- 
erly distinguished America from Trans- 
atlantis. Mass production is another 
characteristic of Europe’s new era. This 
mechanization is also responsible for the 
swift emergence of social democracy which 
has raised so many rulers from the prole- 
tariat. Civilization has lately been gauged 
by industrialism in that in Europe the in- 
dustrial countries are intellectually superior 
to the agricultural ones. By Emil Lengyel. 
The Annalist, April 23, 1926, p. 581 :2. 


The Compilation of Wage Statistics 

The need is felt of some method of com- 
paring the level of wages in different coun- 
tries, but the difficulties as yet are almost 
insuperable. The subject in general is con- 
sidered under the headings of: the unit of 
work; apparent and effective wage rates; 
the nominal wage and the real wage; the 
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time element; additional information which 


should accompany wage statistics. By 
Umberto Ricci. International Labour Re- 
view, April, 1926, p. 489 :17. 


Trusts and Syndicates in the Soviet 
Union 


Industrial Russia is gradually recover- 

, ing, last year’s production having reached 
70 per cent of the pre-war annual total. 
Three types of business or;,anizations were 


created by the Soviet Government: small- 
scale industries employing less than twenty 
workers, returned to private ownership; 
state trusts and syndicates, which are self- 
governing and self-supporting organiza- 
tions; and mixed companies in which pri- 
vate capital is invested and which operate 
under leases and concessions. Trusts are 
of four types: those in which a whole 
branch of a given industry is organized 
into a single business unit, as tea, sugar 
and rubber trusts; those in which a brand 
of industry in a given locality is organized 
into a single unit, as timber trusts; those in 


Employment: 


Personnel Activities of the D. & H. 
Railroad 


An effort to establish sound basic prin- 
ciples of inter-relationship between man- 
agement and labor has been the motive 
of the personnel activities of this railroad. 
A Superintendents’ Board was created in 
the Transportation Department and dealt 
with matters of a disciplinary nature. In 
May, 1920, a new body was created known 
as the Board of Disciplining Officers of 
the Delaware and Hudson Company. This 
Board considers all matters pertaining to 
labor. All grievances, however, must first 
have been presented to the department head 
interested. All decisions of the Board are 
reviewable by the Vice-President and 
General Manager. Thus far no question 
has been raised as to the unfairness of this 
manner of dealing with employee problems. 

A comprehensive record of individual 
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which separate industrial processes in a 
given area are united, like the textile trusts 
which represent vertical combinations ; and 
those which represent enterprises organ- 
ized on a national scale, in which the cop. 
trol of an advantageous supply of ray 
material is important, as, for example, the 
aniline trust. Syndicates are organized to 
facilitate sales and purchases of supplies, 
By Ethel B. Dietrich. The Annalist, April 
9, 1926; p. 500:1. 


Will Foreigners Jump Our Tariff Wall? 

Though the reports that foreign interests 
are planning to invest money in manufac. 
turing plants in this country are not con- 
firmed, it is what may be expected. Our 
officials are not disturbed at the prospect 
as there are certain enterprises, as the 
German dye industry, in which foreigners 
excel. This country will benefit if their 
technology is transported to this country. 
Moreover, this increased investment will 
result in large domestic expenditures, 
From the Federal Trade Information 
Service. Industry, March 27, 1926, p. 4:1, 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


employees is inspected when promotions or 
other personnel adjustments are being 
made. The selection of new workers in- 
cludes observation for a certain period 
after selection. Encouragement is given 
to the formation of employee associations 
whose objects are educational, social, and 
fraternal. The company has taken out 
group insurance, details of which are given. 
By W. W. Bates. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, April, 1926, p. 62:6. 


Commonsense in Handling Help 


One jewelry firm which is very success- 
ful in the handling of its employees gives 
to the newcomer a typewritten sheet with 
his duties briefly outlined. A second sheet 
states the policies of the firm, and its ex- 
pectations in regard to promptness, inter- 
est, and the type of service and co-operation 
desired. At the end of five or six months, 
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tle newcomer is summoned to the office 
fr an informal, friendly conference, re- 
giting invariably in a satisfactory inter- 
view. 

At the end of every three year and five 
yar period a formal graded recognition 
of some kind is made of the service rend- 
eed, such as silver, gold, and finally a 
diamond-set emblem at the end of twenty- 
fve years. By Lester G. Herbert. The 
Manufacturing Jeweler, May 13, 1926, p. 


34:2, 


Filling Vacancies from the Ranks 

A large ceramic plant in Pennsylvania 
has adopted a means for encouraging self- 
preparation for promotion. Questionnaires 
alling for the employee’s school and train- 
ing records, his present position and duties, 
and the previous jobs with the company, 
are filled in for each employee. The final 
section calls for the employee’s own esti- 
mate of his ability and a statement of his 
ultimate aim, together with a brief outline 
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of what he is doing in the way of prepara- 
tion to make himself eligible for a higher 
position. Candidates are selected from this 
list to fill vacancies. The plan has resulted 
in forcefully demonstrating to every work- 
er the need for study and preparation. 
Pacific Factory, April, 1926, p. 34:2. 


Lateness of Plant Employees: A Study 
of Causes and Cures 

Experience of the Atlantic Refining 
Company in obviating lateness. Deducting 
a half hour’s pay from each latecomer had 
only a temporary effect and more effective 
results were obtained by the Industrial Re- 
lations Department keeping a record of 
tardiness which was then furnished to each 
superintendent. Consistent lateness was 
considered cause for dismissal. There was 
also competition between departments 
toward a minimum of lateness, the record 
of which was published in the Company’s 
publication. By Ralph E. Motley. Journal 
of Personnel Research, May-June, 1926, 
p. 1:3. 


Employee Service :—Hyyiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


Compulsory Physical Examinations 
Firms which have had years of experi- 
ence with compulsory physical examination 
do not as a rule believe that stated re- 
examination is necessary or desirable. 
Many employees share the common objec- 
tion to a physical examination, and more- 
over, regular re-examinations add materi- 
ally to the cost of the medical department, 
But chiefly, re-examination is not required 
because the system functions satisfacto- 
tily without it; it is rarely found that the 
unsuspected presence of a physical defect 
results in an accident. The Iron Age, May 
13, 1926, p. 1368 :1. 


Low-Cost Methods and High-Class Men 


An emotional description of a Tennessee 
Hill-Town where industrial efficiency and 
the happiness of individuals go hand-in- 
hand. Kingsport was planned and devel- 
oped with an eye to the hygiene, educa- 


tion and attractive housing of an industrial 
population. By John A. Piquet. Industrial 
Management, May, 1926, p. 317 :7. 


Industrial Hospital Practice Is In State 
of Flux 


An inquiry was made among a number 
of representative groups of industrial or- 
ganizations in different parts of the coun- 
try to learn the cost per bed per day paid 
for industrial cases and also to determine 
the number of cases hospitalized annually 
and the average cost per hospital patient. 
Detailed figures are given showing that in 
sixty-seven industries employing 274,284 
workers the cost varies from $2.00 to $7.56 
per day, depending somewhat on the local- 
ity and size of the industry and the type 
of hospital patronized. The total cost of 
maintaining plant medical departments was 
given as $1,138,735.00 which gives an 
annual per capita cost of $5.10. Numerous 
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other interesting figures are mentioned, and 
a table shows the geographic and industrial 
distribution of firms reporting on hospital 
practices. By F. L. Rector. The Nation’s 
Health, May, 1926, p. 317 :2. 


The Industrial Nurse 


A brief survey of the work of the in- 
dustrial nurse and of her place in the 
general industrial organization. Nineteen 
firms are included in the report represent- 
ing a variety of types of business such as 
transportation, hotels, mercantile establish- 
ments, business offices and factories. Speci- 
fications and standards have yet to be writ- 
ten for the industrial nurse. It is only a 
question of time when she will take her 
place in plant organization by the side of 
the safety engineer. Bureau of Women in 
Industry. The Industrial Bulletin, April, 
1926, p. 177 :2. 


Presto! And Lunch Is Served 


Up to within five minutes of the blast 
of the noon whistle, the lunch counter at 
the plant of the M. B. Farrin Company, 
to all outside appearances, is out of busi- 
ness. The windows and doors remain 
closed and thus keep out all factory dust. 
Then suddenly all is changed; iron pipe 
railings are brought out and inserted in 
holes in the concrete floor. The hinged 
windows are thrown open and hooked up 
out of the way. All is ready for serving 
lunches in two minutes’ time. Payment is 
made by tokens so that no time is lost in 
making change. Each token represents 
five cents, and no single item exceeds that 
price. Industrial Power, May, 1926, p. 
52:1. 


Physical Examinations in Industry 

The industrial physical examination as- 
sures workers a lessened risk of injury and 
illness in the factory; it enables them to 
attain a maximum efficiency with content- 
ment and the least possible strain upon 
themselves. It insures more steady em- 
ployment and more stable earnings. To the 
employer it gives a reduced turnover, a 
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decreased loss in defective goods and mis- 
used equipment and a better Quality of 
product. A partial list of firms known t, 
employ this practice is given. By Frank L, 
Rector, M. D. Monthly Labor Review 
April, 1926, p. 18:6. ' 


Mill Men Adapt Hindu Practices to 
Safety First 

The Hindu method of inculcating doc. 
trines and beliefs into persons by means of 
rhythmic phrases, repeated over and ove 
until they are driven into the mind to stay, 
has been adopted by the safety department 
of a steel works. The method consists of 
a system of responses made by the audi- 
ence to the speaker after the listeners have 
first placed their forearms on their laps, 
palms up. A steady rhythm is maintained, 
and the responses are given four syllables 
at a time, at the regular rate of one a 
second. The responses are continued from 
10 to 15 minutes, the speaker beating time 
with a stout stick, and varying the tone 
and accent of the response. D. T. I. Rail- 
road News, May 1, 1926. 


Fatigue From a New Point of View 

A consideration of the physiological 
maintenance of the human machine in in- 
dustry offers the suggestion that since the 
capability of workers should concern those 
directing work, executives would do well 
to inform themselves about physiological 
reasons for susceptibility to fatigue. By 
Howard W. Haggard. Manufacturing In- 
dustries, May, 1926, p. 363 :4. 


First Principles of Industrial Posture 
and Seating 

An illustrated treatise covering the prop- 
er type of chair; its adjustability; size, 
shape and slant of seat; back rest; con- 
struction; provision for foot rest. Correct 
posture involves much more than the chair 
alone since the worker must be brought 
into proper relation with her work in order 
to use her correct chair correctly. The 
sitting-standing principle represents the best 
arrangement for factory work, and can be 
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put into operation easily by making work 
benches of a standing height and adapting 
chairs to that height, or by the use of a 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Publications, Bulletin Boards 


The Foreman’s Responsibility Layout 
It is necessary that some written record 
be made of the foremen’s responsibilities, 
otherwise troublesome confusion will re- 
sult, Some of the smaller plants have 
found the foreman’s responsibility layout a 
necessary adjunct of the reorganization for 
production. A typical responsibility layout 
for the assistant supervisor in the process 
department of one of the plants of the 
Rollins Hosiery Mills is described. By 
J. K. Novins. The Dodge Idea, April, 
1926, p. 14:2. 


Why There Is So Little “We, Us & 
Co.” Stuff In Our House Magazine 


A distinction is made by the Miller Rub- 
ber Company between a house magazine 
and a house organ. The latter is believed 
merely to satisfy an organization ego, and 
fails to do any real good. It is first neces- 
sary to work out a definite, well-balanced 
plan, and then to present material which 
has real worth. It is a good plan to use 
photographs and plenty of names. The 
ideal magazine is one which presents some- 
thing really helpful to those who read it. 
By H. R. Baker. Sales Management, 
March 20, 1926, p. 423 :2. 


Scholarships for Trade Workers 


Scholarships for qualified and technic- 
ally trained men and women who desire to 
prepare themselves for industrial teaching 
are being offered by the New York State 
Department of Education. Applicants must 
have had five years or more of journeyman 
experience in a trade, industrial or technic- 
al occupation. They will have a written 
examination, and be rated as to general 
education, practical experience, loyalty, 
moral character and physical fitness. Each 
scholarship is for $1,000 and lasts for the 
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collapsible work table. 
Ross Smith. Bureau of Women in Indus- 
try. Special Bulletin No. 141:13. 


By Dr. Adelaide 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


period of one school year. Industrial Re- 
lations: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, May 8, 
1926. ’ 


Teaching Economics to Industrial 
Employees 

Industry’s gain is an enlightened worker 
who will be able to settle intelligently and 
satisfactorily such matters as wage pay- 
The work- 
man’s gain is a proper understanding of his 
contribtion to industrial and social pro- 
gress. The study of economics should be 
made attractive and readily accessible to 
beginners. No other subject presents a 
better opportunity for discussion by mem- 
bers of a class, and interest on the part of 
the men will be increasingly apparent as 
a wide latitude of thought and expression 
is developed. By J. R. Barbor. IJndustrial 
Management, April, 1926, p. 224:2. 


ment and working conditions. 


A New Aspect of Personnel Work 
The factory manager of the Hills Broth- 
ers Company holds a mirror up to the 


personnel man. Admitting that the person- 


nel director’s job is to train workers, how 


many trainers are training themselves for 
better jobs. How many interest them- 
selves in the “economical operation of the 
business so that reasonable returns may be 
made to those who have invested money in 
the enterprise?” How many concern them- 
selves with the “full control of a business 
by management guided in its decisions by 
a clear and sympathetic understanding of 
the human relationships involved?” How 
many are alert in “recognition of the indi- 
vidual merit of workers in an organization 
through graduated wage scales in a given 
occupation, through promotion or through 


other means that may be available?” By 


H. Keyes Eastman. 
1926, p. 6:2. 


Brooklyn, May 15, 


Employee Magazines 

Successful practices employed by many 
employee journals are used as a basis for 
this report. If the publication is to be a 
profitable medium of exchange it must not 
be paternalistic. It must be simple and 
frank; the employee must have his chance 
on an equal footing with the employer. 
Report No. 74. Policyholders Service 
Bureau: Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 15 pages. 


Apprenticeship—Its Status and Its 
Possibilities 

The country for the first time is faced 
with the problem of developing its own 
supply of skilled workers. It is stated 
that industry as a whole requires from 
675,000 to 900,000 apprentices continually 
in training, or 15 to 20 per cent of the total 
number of skilled workers. Brief state- 
ments of the position in the building trades, 
the metal trades, foundries, the paper and 
pulp industry, and the printing industry 
indicate the seriousness of the situation. 
By Dorothy Sells. Industrial Management, 
May, 1926, p. 278 :3. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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Training Foremen to “Manage” 

The foremanship development program 
of the Oakland Motor Car Company, A 
major premise is that the foreman can do 
his job no better than the management 
makes it possible for him to do it. It js 
up to the management to train its foremen, 
to furnish them with the facts, and to give 
them its ideas and policies in such a map- 
ner that they are clearly understood. At 
the present time the company is taking their 
foremen through a series of short courses 
on such subjects as their system of wage 
payment, the labor budget plan, their 
material system, and quality production, 
They are also conducting a similar program 
for a group of about thirty likely “pros. 


pective” foremen. By Glenn L. Gardiner, 
Industrial Management, May, 1926, p. 290:6. 


Broadly Trained Mechanics Needed 

The vice-president of the Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company empha- 
sizes the desirability of training on the 
job, and describes the methods used by his 
company in teaching apprentices in a paper 
presented before the Providence meeting of 
the A. S. M. E. Iron Age, May 6, 1926, 
p. 1275:2. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Profit Sharing 

Believing that workmen and others con- 
nected with an organization should share 
in the successes secured by corporations, 
the Century Electric Co., has arranged to 
distribute as a bonus from 1925 earnings, 
$190,000 in common stock of the company, 
at $120 per share, to those of its 3,000 em- 
ployees who were connected with the com- 
pany during the entire year of 1925 and 
were still with it on March 15, 1926. This 
means that each of such as are entitled to 
participate will receive at least 7 per cent 


on his earnings. A large percentage of 
the employees of the company are stock- 
holders, the company having always en- 
couraged their investing in stock, under 
very attractive plans for its purchase. 
Leighton’s Magazine, May, 1926. 


Better Than Last Week 
The Acme Laundry Company, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has developed a bonus plan 


for the drivers of their delivery trucks that 
has proved very successful. A chart is 


shown which tells the story. Drivers’ dis- 
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tricts are always held as closely as pos- 
sible to equal sizes. By Sanford Jordan. 
Business, May, 1926, p. 15:2. 


Production Incentives at the Curtis 
Publishing Company 

During 1925 the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany paid to employees more than $300,- 
000 as their share of the economies which 
they created through production increases. 
The relation of the bonus to the basic 
wage varies with the class of work and 
with the wage. Generally, good producers 
are paid a bonus of from 25 per cent to 
33 per cent of their wages. 

Some of the requirements of the economy 
sharing plan are: The plan must be de- 
fined in advance; it must be simple; it 
must promote individual efficiency and 
length of service; it should eliminate 
wastes and improve quality, and it must be 
timely. By Walter D. Fuller. Bulletin of 
the Taylor Society, April, 1926, p. 80:2. 


Better Volume With Fewer Men 

A “pay-unit” system of compensating 
employees at the Marmon Motor Car Com- 
pany has resulted in reduction in man- 
power, increase in volume of output and 
decided improvement in the morale of em- 
ployees. This system is based on the 
idea that the efforts of workmen should 
be directed toward the ultimate object of 
turning out a complete automobile instead 
of merely milling a certain number of 
crank-case castings each day. Those who 
are paid in a group are collectively respon- 
sible for the satisfactory character of their 
work, Foremen have become group lead- 
ers instead of bosses. The shirker or in- 
ficient man is quickly eliminated—usually 
through the suggestion of his fellow work- 
ets. The men now have a sense of re- 
sponsibility kindled by this premium placed 

initiative, ability and the exertion of 
physical effort. The Iron Age, May 20, 
1926, p. 1405 4. 
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Premium Plan Holds Until Further 
Notice 

The Anniversary Premium Plan of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
consists of the payment to employees who 
have earned the premium, of varying per- 
centages on their earnings for the past year, 
commencing at 2 per cent for the first year 
and running up to 10 per cent for the 
tenth year of service. It is paid in recog- 
nition of punctual and regular attendance, 
loyal performance of duty, and continuity 
of service. The results of this plan have 
been so satisfactory during the past four 
years it has been in use that the com- 
pany feels warranted in continuing it even 
though it represents by far the greatest 
expenditure connected with the mainte- 
nance of satisfactory employment relations. 
The Yale Panel, May 15, 1926. 


Service Pins 


Six hundred employees of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company qualified early in 1926 for 
service pins, each having been in the em- 
ploy of this concern for 10 years or more. 
At the same time the Company indicated 
that a week’s vacation, with pay, was being 
granted such employees. On each service 
pin was marked the service group for 
which the employee has qualified. Trained 
Men, May-June, 1926. 


Employer and Employees Unite to Give 
Cash Payment to Unemployed 

A cash payment of $500 each was given 
to 150 clothing cutters employed by Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, men’s clothing manu- 
facturers, recently, when they were notified 
that on account of slack business their 
services were no longer required. 

The workers, union men, voted to ac- 
cept the settlement proposed by the work- 
ers’ organization and their employers. It 
is believed to be the first time in the 
annals of trade unions that employers 
agreed to give a cash bonus on dismissal 
from employment. 

Union officials said the settlement would 
amount to $75,000, of which $50,000 would 
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be contributed by the clothing firm, the re- 
mainder to be donated by 350 clothing cut- 
ters remaining at work, through weekly 
deduction of a part of their salary. 
Leighton’s Magazine, May, 1926. 

| 


Piece Rate as a System for Wage 
Payment 

This system is based on the idea that 
every man is essentially in business for 
himself. The soundness of the principle 
is as closely applicable to the department 
head or the wage earner as it is to the 
executive or owning head. Because the 
piece rate basis of payment is a bargain 
that is advantageous to both parties con- 
cerned, it should be more universally em- 


ployed in its literal sense. Pacific Factory, 
April, 1926, p. 38:3. 


Check Payroll Systems 
A compilation recently completed by the 


Manufacturers’ Association of Connecti- 


cut indicates that the following industries 
located in that state are making use of the 
check system for employee payrolls: Salts 
Textile Company, American Brass Com- 
pany, Hotchkiss Brothers Company, Amer- 
ican Velvet Company, Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Company, Eastern Connecticut 
Power Company, United States Aluminum 
Company and Connecticut Light & Power 
Company. Connecticut Industry, May, 
1926, p. 19. 


Rock Island Inaugurates Group 
Insurance Plan 


This co-operative plan is offered to all 
employees who have been working with the 
Rock Island Lines for six months or more. 


It may be secured by any eligible em- 
ployee applying for it, regardless of his 
age or physical condition, without medical 
examination, and at a cost much lower 
than any employee could obtain it individ- 
ually, as the company agrees to pay part 
of the cost. Rock Island Magazine, May, 
1926, p. 5:2. 


Vacations with Pay for Wage Earners 
in Foreign Countries 
During recent years in Europe the prac. 
tice of giving vacations with pay to fae. 
tory as well as office workers has become 
rather general. The trend of labor legis. 
lation, trade agreements and _ individual 
company practice seems to be in this direc, 
tion. The results of a field investigation 
made from July to October, 1925 are tol 
in some detail and comparisons are drawn 
between the various countries. By Charles 
M. Mills. The Journal of Personnel Re 
search, May-June, 1926, p. 4:20. 


Bonus System Pays in Hoosier Plant 

A description of bonus installation in 
various departments including the lumber 
cutting mill, machine and door department, 


veneer department, tin shop, finishing de. 
partment, enamel room, brown finishing, 
gray coat, top case presses, cabinet bases, 
top case door hangers, trimming and table 
finishing departments. This organization 
is convinced of the value of the bonus, be- 
cause of monetary savings over the much 
appreciated increased payments to work- 
men and foremen. By E. G. McQuinn 
Manufacturing Industries, May, 1926, p. 
329 :6. 


Paying Wages by Cash or Check 3 
Paying employees by check has grown up 
because of the number of payroll robber- 
ies throughout the country. A very large 


number of concerns are making use of the 
system and experience seems to vary a 
to whether or not it is more or less eco- 
nomical, but there are a good many com 
cerns which find it more economical than 
paying in cash when all the factors are 
considered. Some employees object to the 
system but usually the objection is more 
toward the change than toward the system 
itself. Adequate facilities, however, must 
be provided to permit easy cashing of the 
checks by employees. The opinion pre- 
vails that the system tends to promote 
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thrift. In some states permits have to be 
geured from the State Bureau of Labor 
iefore the system may be installed. By 
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H. M. Jefferson, Address given at the 
A.M.A. Newark Conference, Monday, 
April 5, 1926. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Waste 


Though Styles Change Frequently, We 
Stabilize Production 

A description of the control system of 
the Union Special (Sewing) Machine Com- 
pany, which meets sudden fluctuations in 
demand, keeps workers continuously busy 
and holds down inventories. Elements of 
this system are: 1. the annual estimated 
demand of all types and styles; 2. the 
“Board of Control”; 3. the final regula- 
tion of work-in-process. The branch 
managers contribute to the estimated quota 
for the following year, and this is periodi- 
cally revised. A visual record reflects: 
sales last month, sales this month, esti- 
mated monthly demand, packed machines, 
convenient size of order, minimum base as- 
sembly, assembled machines, lots in process, 


Research and Experiment 


Keeping Research on a Business Basis 


A description of the General Motors 
Corporation laboratories and research pol- 
icy. The objects of research are: 1. Re- 
duced cost of operation, 2. Reduced oper- 
ating costs to users, 3. Increased utility 
of product, 4. Increased sales appeal, 5. 
To produce new business, 6. To develop 
new technical information contributory to 
some other project contemplated or under 
way. By George E. Hagemann. Manu- 
facturing Industries, May, 1926, p. 359:4. 
The Application of Scientific Research 

to Industry 


There are three principal methods by 
which industrial research in a works may 


be organized: 1. Problems that arise may 
be dealt with by a series of researchers, 
wually physicists, working on parallel lines. 





minimum assembled machines. The plan- 
ning and scheduling are done by layout 
men, keeping operators strictly on produc- 
tion work. There is close co-ordination be- 
tween the divisions headed py the superin- 
tendent and production manager. By A. F. 
Landsea. Industrial Management, May, 
1926, p. 850:3. 


Maintaining Hourly Control of 
Production 

The world’s largest all-steel automobile 
body plant regulates manufacturing opera- 
tions by the graphic system of production 
control which is illustrated by charts, shop 
cards and a production check for perpetual 
physical inventory. By George G. Brooks. 
Manufacturing Industries, April, 1926, p. 
271 :4. 


2. Problems may be grouped according 
to their character, each group being dealt 
with by specialists with suitable staff. 3. 
There may be a combination of these two 
methods. 

An example is given of the Metropoli- 
tan-Vickers research organization, which 
deals with the research requirements of 
a factory engaged on all kinds of electrical 
and mechanical engineering. Where a 
problem affects more than one section, a 
conference between the respective section 
leaders is arranged to settle the program 
of research. Great importance is attached 
to the intelligence service, the function of 
which is primarily to ensure that no re- 
search is begun without a full knowledge 
of what has been done elsewhere on the 
same problem. By A. P. M. Fleming. 
Business Organization and Management, 
April, 1926, p. 18:3. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Prices, Discounts, Sales Agreements and 
Price Strategy 


When the price trend is upward, and the 
demand is brisk, terms of sale, discounts, 
and sales agreements tend toward uni- 
formity; when prices show a downward 
tendency, sales strategy is employed in one 
form or another to offset competition and 
maintain sales volume in a falling market. 
This report shows what other companies 
are doing in connection with this subject. 
Report No. 224. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 23 pages. 


The First Step in a Market Survey 


An adequate market survey can be built 
up by the following operation: 1. Make 
a study of the commodity and competing 
articles. 2. Make a survey of the markets 
to obtain the potential demand and the 
amount of saturation. 3. Outline a sales 
policy to conform to the conditions as 
portrayed by the results of the first and 
second steps; i.e., whether to use existing 
channels (jobbers, dealers, etc.), create 
new channels in the form of our own 
branch sales offices, or go direct to the 
consumer by mail, or house to house. 4. 
Determine the extent and timeliness of 
the development, or the advisability of 
opening up the sales areas simultaneously 
or by districts. 5. Select the media for 
creating the demand. 6. Determine the 
amount of the advertising appropriation. 
7. Complete the plan and introduce (sell 
it) to the sales force with quotas for the 
various territories. 

A chart gives the analysis of “your 
sales problem,” covering all essential ele- 


Sales Promotion: 


Do You Dare to Audit Your Sales Con- 
ventions? 

The ways are shown in which sales ex- 

ecutives fool themselves into believing that 

conventions cost a great deal less than 
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ments of commodity, market and methoj 
By H. L. Keely. Manufacturing Indus. 
tries, May, 1926, p. 355:4. 


The Answer to the Installment Selling 
Situation 

There is no business subject in years 
that has stirred up so much controversy 
as has the installment situation, and ther 
is still much disagreement among thos 
who should know something about th 
workings of business. The only concrete 
measure so far laid down by anyone as tp 
the safe limits of installment percentage in 
the family budget is that percentage which 
is the normal or saving percentage. This 
is generally estimated at about 10 pe 
cent. 

It is probable that the doubling of in. 
stallment purchase volume in 1925 can be 
digested without danger; but what cap 
not be digested is the maintenance of this 
ratio of increase in installment selling 
which is now on the way for 1926. By J, 
George Frederick. Barron’s, May 10, 192, 
p: 15:1. 


“Back to Handwriting” 

The point is brought out that the most 
skilful sales promotion letter writer may 
draft a selling letter and get it as near 
perfection as his experience and ability may 
make it, but there will be something lack- 
ing unless he writes that letter, by hand, 
to a living person. It was found by ex 
periment that the pulling power of hant- 
written letters was considerably greater 
than typed ones. Business Organization 
and Management, April, 1926, p. 24:1. 


Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


they actually do. Leak after leak is 
pointed out. The right way to determine 
whether or not a national sales convention 
or a sectional sales conference should be 
held, is prophecy in the form of budgeting, 


and then 
penditure: 
by J. J 
Monthly, 
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and then actual auditing of actual ex- 
penditures which shows convention costs. 
py J. J. Witherspoon. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, May, 1926, p. 29:3. 


Sales Films That Make the Audience 
Sit Up and Take Notice 

The Linde Air Products Company, 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Oxweld Acetylene 
Company, and the Union Carbide Sales 
Company have joined hands to produce a 
giles film of an educational character which 
has been successful in presentation to mo- 
tion picture audiences. One of the main 
indications of results is the specific and 
technical questions which are asked, show- 


Salesmen : 


Is the Sales Training School a Fad or 
a Necessity? 


A discussion of the advantages of mod- 
en training courses as compared with the 
older sales training methods. It is felt 
that training courses will be valuable as 
long as large scale production makes large 
sales forces necessary, and as long as busi- 
ness is growing in complexity instead of 
growing simpler. By Frederick A. Russell, 
Sales Management, May 1, 1926, p. 663:3. 


If I Were a Sales Manager Again 


The president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company gives this list of some of 
the things he would do: “I should try to 
slect my salesmen, by looking first, not 
among the ranks of those who already 
were successful in selling, but among my 
own personal friends. I should not hire a 
man under any circumstances unless he had 
demonstrated that his natural attitude 
toward others was an attitude of service. 
Regardless of the expense, I should scatter 
through the sales personnel a number of 
"pace-makers.” I should seek to sell the 
frm to my men and to demonstrate that 
there always is promotion ahead for the 
man who goes after it. I should teach 
tw men everything possible about the 
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ing that the idea of the picture has been 
understood. By Roy W. Johnson. Sales 
Management, May 15, 1926, p. 759:3. 


They’ve Got to Spend More 

The factor that we have to deal with 
is this: We are constantly finding it pos- 
sible to produce more goods for the same 
expenditure of labor or to produce the 
same amount of goods at a less expendi- 
ture of labor. With production increas- 
ing by ten per cent a year, unemployment 
and hard times will follow unless the pur- 
chasing power and the purchasing willing- 
ness keep pace. By W. F. G. Thatcher. 
Western Advertising, May, 1926, p. 44:2. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


product before I sent them into the field 
« sell, and then I should expect them to 
be productive immediately.” By Alvan 
Macauley. Sales Management, March 20, 
1926, p. 404:3. 


Traits of Successful Retail Salespeople 


This preliminary study shows that retail 
salesmanship depends on traits of person- 
ality for which no adequate tests are at 
present in existence, but that estimates of 
these traits by rating scales are useful in 
the prediction of success in this occupa- 
tion. By George H. Gallup. Journal of 
Personnel Research, April, 1926, p. 474:9. 

! 

The Question of Salesmen’s Reports 

The three main aspects seem to be: 
what they should contain; why the facts 
are wanted; and how to get the sales- 
men to make them. Salesmen’s reports 
are as a matter of fact a sort of job 
ticket on which they show the time spent 
on each task. It has been found that they 
can gather information concerning the 
trade they call on better than they can 
make an analysis of general business con- 
ditions. 

It is beneficial to salesmen to make out 
the right kind of report. It compels them 
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to check up on their own time; it calls 
attention to their weaknesses; it stimu- 
lates them to organize their time to better 
advantage; it gives them the sense of their 
responsibility to someone besides them- 
selves. 

The sales manager must be able to con- 
vince his men that their reports are care- 
fully read and they can be shown that they 
will profit by making them out carefully. 
Most important of all, the sales manager 
must actually use these reports, and must 
point out to the salesmen just how and 
when he does so use them. By Frederick 
A. Russell. Kardex Institute, May 6, 1926, 
4 pages. 

Why Our Salesmen Fight for an Order 
a Day 

The Chicago branch of the Remington 
Typewriter Company has developed a re- 
port system built around three cards: A 
—The white card of production; B—The 
yellow card of defeat; C—The green card 
for examinations. They also use the item- 
ized daily report in connection with super- 
vision of country men. Every man on the 
force must turn in one of these cards. 
A big bulletin board is used to show the 
standing of their daily sales. By Merritt 
E. Roberts. Sales Management, May 15, 
1926, p. 727 :3. 

\ 
A Plan of Educating Salesmen 

A machinery dealer instructed his men 
on selling points through weekly staff con- 
ferences at which each salesman submitted 
five questions about a machine and their 
answers. A representative of the builder 
of the machine was then asked to give the 
factory’s answers as well as the salesman’s. 
Points which had been entirely overlooked 
were brought out in this way. By G. T. 
Aitken. Iron Age, May 6, 1926, p. 1277:1. 

’ 
The “You” Attitude in Selling 

It is stated that most salesmen during 
the first few minutes of their approach, 
talk in sentences which should be followed 
by exclamation points—and these are 
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shaped like clubs! They make assertioy 
But consider the question mark. It ig 
the shape of a hook. If a salesman will 
ask questions during the first few mo- 
ments, he is drawing the prospect clog 
to him, and much of his success depend 
upon which method he employs. By John 
A. Stevenson. Sales Management, May |, 
1926, p. 677 :2. 


How to Determine Sales Quotas 


An explanation is given of what to & 
and how to do it. The reasons for de. 
termining quotas are first given, then th 
scientific methods necessary to establish 
sales quotas are discussed, followed by an 
outline of the difficulties encountered, and 
lastly a simple, practical method is ée. 
scribed. By L. D. H. Weld. Printer; 
Ink, April 29, 1926, p. 3:7. 


Why Our Credit Department Solicits 
New Business 


Seventy per cent of new business should 
come by developing present accounts, and 
perhaps 30 per cent from new leads. The 
officer passing on credits is better fitted 
for that work if he has helped develop 
the account for the bank. With new bus- 
ness work to do, the credit man sees his 
customers face to face in their own es- 
tablishments, which gives him a better un- 
derstanding of their credit needs. But 
all the systems in the world will fail to 
bring results unless there is a group of 
men who believe that the work of bank 
building is a task of profound importance. 
And too, they must be ready, day after 
day, and year after year, to put on their 
hats and use up shoe leather. By Gy 
Emerson. The Bankers’ Monthly, May, 
1926, p. 11:2. 

| 
Those Expensive Words, “Branch 
Manager” 

One successful branch manager plans to 
spend the morning hours, from nine to 
one, at the work he is best suited for— 
selling. He secures more work in those 
four hours than any of the others in his 
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employ can secure in the entire working 
day. The result is that his judgments 
carry weight. During the hour from one 
to two this branch manager goes through 
the morning’s mail. At two o'clock he 
goes to lunch and absolutely relaxes, usu- 
ally taking a walk afterward. He re- 
tus to the office to keep the afternoon 
appointments and to sign letters. All con- 
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ferences with salesmen are held after five 
o’clock, so as not to cut into the productive 
work of either the manager or salesmen. 
Thus this branch manager arranges his 
time so as to do all his active selling 
when his efficiency is at its highest point, 
and in this way he is able to accomplish 
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The Modern Trust Company. By 
Franklin Butler Kirkbride, J. E. Ster- 
rett, Henry Parker Willis. Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1925. 542 pages. 
$6.00. 

“The Modern Trust Company” has ap- 
peared in its sixth edition and like its pre- 
decessors is a masterful treatment of the 
subject. The new edition has many valu- 
able additions in it which bring the book 
up to date. It should prove a most helpful 
aid to the officers and heads of depart- 
ments of the trust companies of this coun- 
try. It is well written and, of course, 
shows a thorough familiarity with the sub- 
ject. In a logical way it develops the 
subject matter as follows: 

The organization; value of membership 
inthe Federal Reserve System; the officers 
and their respective duties; the banking 
department; the use that may be made of 
the Federal Reserve System; credits and 
the credit department; tax department; 
operating costs; statistical department; 








fo eign banking; the various branches of 
the trust department, etc., including a basis 
of cost accounting. 

In the chapter on membership in the 
Federal Reserve System is mentioned the 
trust powers of national banks, but it mere- 
ly gives what practically amounts to the 
wording in the Federal Reserve Law with 
respect thereto. It does not go as fully 
into the subject as it might in that it fails 
to explain the full regulations which are 
part cf the Federal Reserve Law, nor does 
it cite the cases which have been decided 
in support of the Federal Reserve Law, 
Section 11K, although it undoubtedly al- 
ludes to a Supreme Court Report, but since 
it is a book on the subject of a trust com- 
pany rather than a national bank operating 
a trust department, this is readily over- 
looked and forgiven. This book should 
not be taken as a book which has only to 
do with the trust department work, on the 
contrary it covers a much larger field, 
namely, the entire functions of the trust 
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company. It includes, however, three chap- 
ters which briefly describe the various 
functions of a trust department, and it 
must be said that they have carefully noted 
all the different kinds of business that a 
trust department is constituted to handle. 


In the chapter on organization is some 
entertaining information with regard to the 
requirements for the organization of a trust 
company in the various states. The differ- 
ences of the statutes in the different states 
is most interesting. Another interesting 
point mentioned is that there are still some 
trust companies organized on the mutual 
basis but these are, however, companies 
which do an insurance business and which 
were organized before any general corpo- 
ration or banking laws were on the books 
of the different states. 


In discussing the annual meeting of 
stockholders it would seem that the authors 
had in mind more the country bank than 
the large city organizations. In the large 
city organizations practically no  stock- 
holders appear at the meetings but send 
their proxies in, and they do not serve 
luncheons as the authors have mentioned. 
This of course may happen in some of the 
more rural districts, however. 

In discussing the advantages of member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System by a 
trust company, the authors point out that 
where the institution is doing a commercial 
business that it is well to become a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System, but 
on the contrary if the company is doing an 
almost purely trust business and not going 
into the commercial side there are not many 
advantages which would induce the trust 
company to join the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Of course it is true that the Federal 
Reserve System is avowedly intended for 
the commercial bank, but today we have to 
consider that there are few trust compa- 
nies, certainly in the larger cities except 
where the state prohibits it, that do not do 
a commercial business as well as trust busi- 
ness. Furthermore it would seem today 
right that the matter of membership in 
the Federal Reserve System should be 
looked upon from a broader standpoint 
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than the authors appear to have Considered 
The Federal Reserve System is Tecognize 
today as being probably the greatest single 
advance in American banking. The larger 
field it covers the more good it can do 
and the more protection it can hold Out tp 
banking in general. It would seem, ther. 
fore, that even if a trust company doing 
a purely trust business does not get th 
utmost benefits as a commercial banking 
institution would, still the general advan. 
tages are sufficiently great to induce it to 
be a member of the system, in addition to 
all of which it has a certain advertising 
value which is availed of by all of the 
institutions that are members as evidenced 
by the fact that on all statements put oy 
by a member bank one sees the words 
“Member of the Federal Reserve System,” 


I was possibly selfishly delighted by the 
recognition by the authors of the responsi- 
bilities and burdens which a trust officer, 
particularly where he is responsible for 
personal trusts or as called in the bock 
“individual trusts” has to assume. They 
have said that he is the “guide, philosopher 
and friend” and that as such “he touches 
in the most intimate way the lives and the 
fortunes of those whose affairs he may 
control.” They further point out that he 
must be tactful, sympathetic and at the 
same time able to render a firm decision 
and he must have at least a knowledge of 
law and preferably he should be a member 
of the bar, and that he also must have a 
knowledge of investment securities and 
many, many other things. 


In the discussion in the chapter known 
as No. 6 “Banking Department,” on page 
136, a reference to the character of trust 
company investments is very interesting. 
They tell us if a trust company does prin- 
cipally a commercial banking business or 
corporate trust business that it can take 
risks that would be unjustifiable for a 
company executing chiefly individual trusts. 
In some degree this may be true, yet it 
would seem that trust company investments 
should be essentially sound and anything 
b_ risky investments and that if they do 
enter upon the underwriting business it 
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should be only on such issues that the com- 
pany itself would be willing to purchase 
for its own investment. . There is a most 
interesting commentary in this connection, 
that not a dollar of trust funds has ever 
been lost by a trust beneficiary through the 
insolvency of a trust company or bank 
conducting a trust business. This, no 
doubt, is due to the safeguards which are 
thrown around the handling of individual 
trusts, together with the fact that bene- 
fciaries of trusts are given a priority over 
all other bank creditors. Since this is true, 
however, the character of the investments 
of a trust company has not appeared to 
affect adversely, from a financial stand- 
point, the safety of the individual trusts, 
nevertheless I am in thorough accord with 
the authors insofar as they advocate the 
surest kind of investment for trust com- 
pany funds, even if the utmost profit ‘s not 
gained. It is a well-recognized principle of 
investment that the safer the investment the 
lower the yield and the more risky it is 
the greater the profit or per contra, loss. 


In discussing the corporate trust phases, 
particularly that of fiscal agency, I notice 
that the author provides for a payment of 
coupons in cash although they advise 
against it. It is my humble opinion that 
under no circumstances should coupons be 
ever paid for with cash. An official check 
of the bank should be the medium of pay- 
ment and then if the customer wants cash 
and can be properly identified he can take 
it to the proper department, namely the 
paying tellers, and get cash on it. The 
trust department should never pay out any 
sums of money in cash. It is somewhat 
regrettable that the book does not point 
out that where coupons are paid by the 
bank acting in the capacity of fiscal agent, 
either under the trust agreement or a sepa- 
tate agreement, a sum sufficient to meet the 
entire amount of coupons due at a particu- 
lar date should be deposited with the trust 
department prior to the date when the 
coupons fall due. There is a very bad prac- 
tice indulged in by some corporations, and 
lam sorry to say some banks, whereby the 
corporation whose coupons are to be paid 
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authorized the fiscal agent to charge their 
account from time to time. This should 
not be, as a matter of fact the courts have 
several times decided that on the date when 
the coupons become due a trust is impressed 
upon the entire fund so that he who is 
slow in presenting his coupons will, never- 
theless, get his money just as readily as he 
who presents his coupons on the very date 
when it is due. In the other practice above 
mentioned it could result in the man who 
was slow in presenting his coupons finding 
that in the meantime the corporation had 
gone into bankruptcy and was for some 
reason unable to pay his coupons. This, to 
my mind, is of sufficient importance that it 
cannot be too often impressed upon the 
minds of the officers of trust companies 
and others who handle this kind of busi- 
ness. 

There are some valuable suggestions with 
reference to cost accounting for trust com- 
panies. Of course it is, as the authors say, 
impossible for a book of this character to 
lay down exact lines upon which the cost 
accounting systems should be built, particu- 
larly is this true for the larger banks. It 
will readily be recognized by most readers 
that until recently banks never considered 
any cost systems whatever and never knew 
whether a particular account was profitable 
or unprofitable. It is only since the defla- 
tion period in 1922 that this subject has 
been seriously considered. There is no 
doubt that the information furnished by a 
cost accounting system is most helpful to 
the executive officers and to the board of 
directors of a trust company. The discus- 
sions and suggestions made in the Modern 
Trust Company are actually helpful and 
can be applied by practically all companies 
with such modifications as the particular 
cases may indicate to be helpful, but by all 
means the matter of cost accounting in 
banks and trust companies should be de- 
veloped. 

In conclusion I take pleasure in congratu- 
lating Messrs. Kirkbride, Sterrett and 
Willis on the fine book that they have 
written. Without a doubt it will be a great 
aid and most helpful to those guiding the 
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affairs of trust companies, particularly the 
smaller and suburban companies. 
H. C. Knapp, Trust Officer, 
The Coal and Iron National Bank. 





Economics of Our Patent System. By 
Floyd L. Vaughan, Ph.D. Macmillan, 
New York, 1925. 277 pages. $2.50. 


No Government activity in this indus- 
trial age has had more direct influence on 
the lives of the American people than 
the Patent Office. Our patent laws rest on 
the fundamental principle of securing for 
the public benefit the disclosure of an inven- 
tion, and a patent is given to an inventor 
in return for his making known and there- 
fore making available to the public his 
discovery or creation. The patent gives 
the inventor the exclusive right to make 
and sell an economical appliance for a 
term of years, that is, long enough to pay 
him for perfecting it and to pay others for 
introducing it. 

After outlining the economic background 
of our patent system, the author of this 
book discusses at length how the patent 
laws have been used to accomplish results 
which are not in the interests of the general 
public: “Patents have been exploited in 
defeating the object of the anti-trust laws. 
They have been used as a basis of pools 
which restrain trade. Corporations, by ac- 
quiring practically all patents relating to 
their respective industries, have obtained 
monopolies. Patents have been used as a 
pretext for engaging in unfair methods of 
competition. The utilization of patents in 
this manner has led to the suppression of 
many. Various evils connected with the 
patent system, though not necessarily a 
part of it, have actually discouraged inven- 
tion. Lastly, these abuses have been accom- 
panied by a waste of human and material 
resources. The social and economic cost of 
our patent system—industrial monopolies, 
suppression of patents, discouragement of 
invention, and economic waste—constitute a 
tremendous liability in appraising its net 
utility.” 

Nearly all of the author’s general state- 
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ments are supported by abstracts of specific 
cases, which are in turn supported by fog. 
notes indicating the sources of information, 
Although the greater part of this book 
is devoted to a discussion of the misys 
of our patent system, the author concludes 
with definite proposals for its improvement 
If these constructive suggestions were car. 
ried out the public would be much benefited 
This book makes good reading, not only 
for those interested in patents as inventors, 
owners or attorneys, but for those wh 
are studying the economic tendencies in 
America. 
WALLACE Crarx, 
Consulting Management Engineer, 





The Economic Illusion. By Arthur 
Bertram. Thomas Seltzer, New York 
1926. 287 pages. $2.50. 

Arthur Bertram’s “Economic Illusion” js 
an interesting and stimulating book. Its 
fundamental thesis is that though workers 
today produce at least ten times as much 
on the average as workers of the days 
before our era, yet today they enjoy little 
if any higher standard of living than the 
laborer of the Roman Empire or of the 
Middle Ages. This is due chiefly to wealth 
wasted and destroyed and to labor devoted 
to getting wealth instead of producing 
wealth. 

Captains of industries spending immense 
sums for advertising should be interested, 
if they had the time, in reading the author's 
argument that this advertising is worse 
than waste, that it is almost criminal. Ad- 
vertising managers of some of our best 
known periodicals might also find it at 
least stimulating to thought. 

The wastes of our modern manufactu- 
ing and distributing system are indeed 
many. Herbert Hoover has led a gallant 
fight against them. In the “Tragedy of 
Waste,” Stuart Chase has presented the 
case with much weight and vigor. His 
book should be read together with the 
“Economic Illusion.” So should “The 
Secret of High Wages,” recently published 
in England and selling as rapidly as 4 
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popular novel. It is a story of the high 
standard of living in the United States 
told by two young English engineers after 
ysiting our shores and making an investi- 
gation about a year ago. Their story does 
not support the contentions of the “Eco- 
nomic Illusion.” Those who have accurate 
knowledge of American conditions of today 
will find it impossible to agree with Mr. 
Bertram that “the modern worker does not 
appear to receive an effective income—that 
is, a supply of necessaries in proportion to 
his essential needs—greatly, if at all, in 
excess of that enjoyed by his prototype, 
although the modern can produce as much 
wealth in a day as the ancient could in ten.” 


The total wealth of the United States 
accumulating since about 1600 A. D. is to- 
day estimated at 330 billions of dollars, 
In 1925 the people of the United States 
produced about 66 billions of dollars or 
one-fifth of the total estimated wealth. 
The worker of today, especially in the 
United States, is a magical producer of 
wealth, and he is living accordingly. Re- 
cent figures by German economists give 
the average income of the German people 
for 1925 at 200 gold marks as against 225 
gold marks in 1913. If the average German 
in 1913 produced ten times as much wealth 
as his prototype, then his prototype had an 
annual income of about 23 gold marks, 
roughly, $5.50, on which, according to Mr. 
Bertram, he “obtained supplies of the 
things necessary to life and achievement 
on some scale roughly comparable with 
that enjoyed by the mass of modern civi- 
lied workers, as we know in fact to be the 
case.” Of course, my comparison is not 
strictly accurate, but it is not misleading 
of a gross misrepresentation. While Mr. 
Bertram’s thesis might possibly apply, with 
reservations, to China or some other very 
backward country, it does not apply to the 
United States. It is developed, of course, 
with England in mind primarily. However, 
he seems to forget the fact that England is 
not self-sufficient in an economic sense, or 
as nearly so as the United States. 

There is still much to be said against 
“the present inequitable distribution of 
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wealth,” but less and less can be said and 
is said against it in the United States, 
where every worker is becoming a capital- 
ist. 

Some of the book seems already out of 
date to an American reader, but anyone 
can find interest and stimulation in reading 
it, especially if he notes, as he reads, the 
significant facts overlooked and the im- 
portant factors not considered in the argu- 
ment. 

Joun G. THompson, 
Assistant to President, 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 





A Plan for Self-Management. By Ever- 
ett W. Lord. Ronald Press, N. Y., 
1925. 184 pages. $1.25. 

A popular discussion of various mental 
and physical ways to self-improvement and 
success. The author analyzes the science 
of self-management into the fundamentals 
of knowledge, judgment, decision and 
strength, and presents practical methods 
for becoming proficient in these qualities. 
Charts and tables are shown, even to a 
family budget for two adults and two 
children. 





The Labour Revolution. By Karl Kaut- 
sky. Dial Press, New York, 1925. 283 
pages. $2.50. 

This is an English edition of Karl Kaut- 
sky’s recent book which appeared in Ger- 
many a short time ago. 

It is a peculiarly interesting book from 
the standpoint of those who would attempt 
to study what may lie ahead in the develop- 
ment of industry and of nations during 
the next decades. 

Kautsky is now an old man and for years 
has represented the moderate socialist 
group. It is interesting that Karl Marx 
is quoted freely by Kautsky to prove the 
soundness of his moderate views just as 
Marx is quoted by the revolutionary group. 

Kautsky makes a sharp division between 
the revolutions of the past and the labor 
revolution which he foresees in the future. 
The revolutions of the last century he 
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terms “Middle Class” revolts against mon- 
archy and absolutism. Bloodshed was a 
necessary characteristic of these revolu- 
tions. They resulted in periods of tyranny 
followed by the development of democratic 
political government. 

The present Russian revolution is in his 
opinion primarily a middle class revolution. 
He scorns its claim of socialism and be- 
lieves that the present dictatorship will 
eventually develop into political democracy. 

On the other hand, the labor revolution 
of the future will be a transition rather 
than a battle. It will be won by the politi- 
cal power of the enfranchised workers. 
Kautsky does not believe bloodshed and 
violent overturn of existing institutions can 
accomplish anything beyond upsetting our 
whole society with resulting misery and 
return to the primitive conditions of the 
Russia of to-day. 

He believes the development must be 
slow. It should begin with the gradual 
taking over of large scale necessary indus- 
tries by the government. Coal, iron, rail- 
ways, flour milling and bread production 
he would single out in the beginning. He 
proposes the purchase of these industries. 
The inequalities of wealth thus created 
would be eliminated by heavy inheritance 
and income taxes. 


Kautsky believes his own Germany will 
become socialistic through the compromise 
government of the present transition pe- 
riod. Labor is now beginning to hold politi- 
cal power at least equal to that of capital. 
Step by step labor will take charge of the 
government. 

He makes a very thought-provoking 
study of the interplay of class prejudices 
between consumers and producers of goods 
under capitalism and under socialism. The 
wage structure cannot be very radically 
changed. Socialism in his mind is not a 
dream of tremendously increased wages on 
the part of any individual class but rather 
somewhat greater equality and a somewhat 
better chance for the rank and file. 

He believes that agriculture must de- 
velop through a long process of evolution 
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toward socialism. He regrets the break: 
up of the large estates on which by the 
application of machinery much larger 
quantities of food can be grown than op 
the same area in small divisions. 

Kautsky frankly admits that COuntries 
like our own are already far along th 
path that he would follow. He believes 
there is much to be done both in England 
and in the United States. It can be done 
without revolution simply through the re. 
soned use of the machinery of government 
by the working classes. His picture is one 
of a quiet, slow change toward better con. 
ditions rather than a dramatic upheaval 
leading to an idyllic world. 

Indeed if we take the name of Karl 
Kautsky from the title and substitute one 
of our own business leaders, if we erase 
the word “Socialism” and write “better 
conditions” the book would be not very 
different from books which have appeared 
in this country from the pens of industrial 
executives. Stock ownership, employee 
representation, lower cost per unit of pro- 
duction coupled with higher individual 
wages and better working conditions, more 
regular employment, reduced cost of dis- 
tribution, less burdensome laws, more 
sensibly administered control of the pub- 
lic utilities, are all ideals that have been 
expressed over and over again in this 
country without the name “Socialism” to 
damn them. 


E. GrosveENorR PLowMAN, 
Industrial Relations Adviser, 
Associated Industries of Mass. 





Linking Science and Industry. Edited 
by Henry C. Metcalf. Williams & Wil- 
kins, Baltimore, 1925. 206 pages. $3.50. 
Sixteen distinguished authors have con- 

tributed to this the second volume in the 

Human Relations Series. New Tenden- 

cies and Problems in Business Manage- 

ment are presented by H. S. Person; E. K. 

Hall has written a chapter on Executive 

Initiative and the Formulation of Sound 

Personnel Policies; William Patten dis- 

cusses Nature’s Administrative Methods. 
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There is also The New Task of Per- 
sonnel Management by Alvin Johnson; Man 
and Men by Cassius J. Keyser; Personnel: 
The Outstanding Problem of Public Ad- 
ministration by William E. Mosher; The 
Measurement and Control of Human Be- 
havior by Robert M. Yerkes; Health and 
Eficiency in Industry by C. E. A. Wins- 
low; Industrial Psychiatry by C. Floyd 
Haviland, 

Other chapters are Intelligence Versus 
Reason in Personnel Administration by 
James Harvey Robinson; The Problem of 
Controlling Wages by Walton H. Hamil- 
ton; The Evolution of the Labor-Capital- 
ist Class by Thomas Nixon Carver; Co- 
operative Arrangements Between Manage- 
ment and Workers on a Railroad by George 
Soule; The Relation of European Condi- 
tions to American Business Management by 
Harold G. Moulton; Revolutionary Radi- 
calism in American Labor by Benjamin 
Stolberg; and Periodic Planes of Creation 
by Robert B. Wolf. 





Modern Salesmanship. By J. George 
Frederick. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1925. 325 paves. $4.00. 

The aim and intent of both the author 
and the publishers of “Modern Salesman- 
ship,” says the President of the American 
Salesman’s Association, is “to fully meet 
what is believed to be a real need for a 
definitely practical course in modern sales- 
manship, both for inexperienced and ex- 
perienced salesmen.” And, it might well 
have been added, “for experienced and in- 
experienced sales managers and execu- 
tives.” 

No reader of this latest contribution to 
the science of salesmanship can doubt that 
its announced intent has been worthily ac- 
complished. No student of salesmanship 
who is familiar with Mr. Frederick’s pre- 
vious work will be surprised at the meas- 
ure of success attained in his latest effort 
in the field to which he has been a con- 
sistent contributor for many years. For 
Mr. Frederick knows all sides of the many- 
sided problems of personal selling, and, 


best of all, he has the valuable faculty of 
telling what his years of experiences have 
taught him in a clear-cut, unadorned, con- 
vincing manner. A very complex piece of 
machinery loses many of its complexities 
as the novice (or the skilled mechanic) 
watches this engineer take it to pieces and 
put it together again. 

“Modern Salesmanship” is an elementary 
course in salesmanship prepared primarily 
for the salesman, the experienced as well 
as the inexperienced. The word element- 
ary is used advisedly for Mr. Frederick 
certainly knows, and sales managers should 
know that the greatest weaknesses in per- 
sonal selling arise from the lack of pro- 
portion between knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of the science of selling and prac- 
tical experience in selling. Salesmen with 
experience are not difficult to find, but 
salesmen who have studied their profession 
and themselves analytically are rare indeed. 
The endorsement of “Modern Salesman- 
ship” by the American Salesman’s Asso- 
ciation is the best possible evidence, if any 
be required, that the value of scientific 
study of salesmanship is definitely accepted 
by leaders of the profession. And the co- 
operation between a national association of 
salesmen and an outstanding exponent of 
modern scientific salesmanship, resulting in 
the publication of this book, will seem to 
many to mark an important epoch in the 
progress of the art. 

We find it easy to subscribe to the con- 
viction expressed in the foreword that “we 
do not believe that there is any man, no 
matter how experienced or inexperienced he 
may be in sales work, who cannot turn 
this book into profit to himself.” The 
opening chapters alone, defining “modern” 
salesmanship and emphasizing the vital im- 
portance of self-analysis to the man who 
has chosen a sales career, more than justify 
the preparation and publication of the book 
—but it is good that Mr. Frederick did 
not stop at that point. For, while an 
understanding of the sales engine as a 
whole is invaluable, it is probably even 
more vital for the driver to know how the 
machine is constructed, when and where to 
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lubricate it, how to repair it when it begins 
to knock—and above all, how to keep it on 
the track headed for the objective. It is 
not a fool-proof engine. 
H. R. Lang, Sales Manager, 
Lewis Manufacturing Company. 





Purchasing—Its Economic Aspects and 
Proper Methods. By H. B. Twyford. 
D. Van Nostrand, New York, 1924. 
254 pages. $4.00. 


In this day of highly competitive busi- 
ness the need of purchasing on a scientific 
basis is realized by industry more than 
ever before, and this book because of its 
very thorough treatment of the principles 
of purchasing, the methods in use today, 
and the relation of the economic problems 
of good buying to industry as a whole is 
of interest to all who are responsible for 
the purchasing of supplies and materials 
for industry. 

One of the early chapters of the book 
outlines the qualifications and personality 
a purchasing agent should possess, describes 
briefly the knowledge he should have re- 
garding the markets, and the information 
relating to supplies, consumption, quality 
and prices that should be available in the 
purchasing office. 

Purchases are divided into four classes: 

1. Purchases for productive work. 

2. Purchases for resale. 

3. Purchases for supplies, tools and 
implements. 

4. Purchases for capital account. 

The staff necessary in the purchasing de- 
partment depends upon the volume and 
importance of the work passing through 
the office and will vary depending upon 
which one of the four above classes the 
bulk of the work falls in. 

In a general way the book shows the 
work and details that should be handled 
by the purchasing office in regard to pur- 
chases, deliveries, invoices and the receiv- 
ing, inspecting and storing of material. 

The system of procedure in the handling 
of this work is further illustrated by means 
of several charts which show in a very 
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concise form the importance of each opera. 
tion in the efficient management of the 
purchasing office. 


Of particular interest are the large nym. 
ber of forms illustrated in this book which 
are in use by various industrial concerns 
in the country. These illustrations include 
forms for interplant requisitions to the 
purchasing office for material required, 
purchase orders, requests for quotations, 
forms for maintaining records, reporting 
receipt of material, approving invoices, and 
for the operation and maintaining of stores 
and stock-room accounts. 

In revising and rewriting the first edi. 
tion of this book an entirely new chapter 
has been added, on the Legal Aspect of 
Purchasing. This chapter gives a brief 
outline of the legal knowledge a Purchas- 
ing Agent should have. 

The last few chapters are given over to 
describing the methods of procedure when 
purchasing for various types of industries, 
and gives particular consideration to the 
method of procedure in cases where pur- 
chasing is done by several branch offices 
in widely separated localities. On the last 
few pages of the book are shown copies 
of the various forms used by many of the 
Industrial Corporations conducting business 
operations in widely separated localities, 
These forms show briefly the methods used 
in keeping the central office informed at 
all times of purchases made and informa- 
tion received at the various branch offices. 

Cooperation by the purchasing office with 
other departments is strongly emphasized 
throughout the book. It is written ina 
clear, interesting style, and is such as to 
make it valuable not only to students but 
also to executives who are in charge of 
purchasing. 

This book has been recommended by the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 
as a text book on Purchasing, and is being 
used in several educational courses which 
are being conducted in various cities in 
the country. 

M. L. Gatup, Purchasing Agent, 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
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